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held) then the existing university teaching was deceptive and
a form of disguised class propaganda. Oxford " city of dream-
ing spires and bleeding liars" was as much a strong place of
the enemy as the Stock Exchange. The Central Labour College
in London had to be closed owing to internal disorders, but the
organization of classes up and down the country (soon united
in the National Council of Labour Colleges) and the publica-
tion of an uncompromising series of new text-books, brought
about a fight with the W.E.A. in every large-sized town or
Union. Many sleepy Trades Councils and Labour Parties
were astonished by a violent conflict between rival W.E.A.
and "Plebs" propagandists, and gained the erroneous idea
that a course of lectures would be as exciting as a free
fight.
But the after-war summer was over. The insatiable markets
were satiated: the idiocies of the Versailles Treaty had destroyed
the prosperity of Europe: the hashish dreams of the new rich
vanished and left a headache. British capitalism fell into an
abyss. In November 1919 there had been 353,000 ex-soldiers
unemployed and the nation had been scandalized. By
March 1921 the registered unemployed numbered 1,664,000;
and in May the coal stoppage had brought the total to over
2,500,000, exclusive of the miners themselves. Even at the end
of the year, when the miners were back at work, unemploy-
ment was barely under 2,000,000. It then fell gradually, to
1,400,000 at the end of 1922, and about 1,200,000 a year later.
It has hardly ever since fallen below a million.
Neither the Lloyd George Government nor the official
Labour movement had any remedy for this colossal disaster.
The Government merely cut expenditure wildly, throwing
more and more men on to the labour market, closing down
valuable and employment-giving public works, and backing
to the limit the employers' attack on wages. The official Trade
Union and Labour leadership was deeply distrustful of its own
left wing, afraid of revolution, and in principle unwilling to
use extra-Parliamentary pressure to enforce even the limited
programmes which it had; it was thus reduced to little more
than official speeches of regret. The I.L.P. still looked to the
next election and the installation of parliamentary Socialism